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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
U.S. Sup Peacock, 

hes Siam Roads, April 1, 1836. 
‘Afew nights after listening to the religious conver- 
I spoke of in my last, the subject was again re- 
din my hearing. Every thing was tranquil—the 
fils were just asleep, and mother moon was shining on 
s blue sea as sofily as the parent over a sleeping babe. 
Come,” said Tom, “rouse out of that moonshine, 
you'll find your neck as crooked to-morrow as a 


"cork screw.” 
- That be ——,” replied Ben. 


“s 


“That notion is like 


“Jt might be better for you, if your ideas was like 
© ost folks' about the bible. My notion is, you had 
ie © better believe it, and if it aint true, there ’s no harm 
oy! i done.” 

298 © “Bow can you believe,” said Ben, raising on one el- 
bow, “what you can’t understand ?” 

“Why, well enough—them preachers understands the 
bibleyand if you obey their orders they ll navigate you 
straight to heaven. You don’t understand navigation, 
but you believes the captain knows whiat course to steer 


God Almighty wrote the bible, your ’re a smarter man 
than I took you for, and damme if I don’t turn Christian 
and take to farming.” 

“Well, Ben, I might maybe agree with you if I did 
not hear every body say they believed the truth. And 
then, see how the missionaries go all over the world to 
convert the heathens—and do you ‘spose they’d be fools 
enough for that, if all they say was n’t true. But some- 
how I think, too, it would be doing them a good turn to 
let them alone ; for if they don’t know no better than to 
worship idols, they can’t be sent to hell for doing it.” 

I regret to write so much horrible ignorance, but I 
am bound to let you know about sailors’, notions of reli- 
gion. I have heard the same kind of arguments again 
and again, and often endeavoured to convince them of 


I remember overhearing one man say to his companions; 
when we had a chaplain—“I say, Jack, just mind now, 





how I'll make the parson think I am getting good.” He 
walked aft on the quarter deck, took off his hat to the | 
chaplain and begged him for some traets, which he; 


i 


brought off in tri.mph, swearing they were as guod as, 
oakum. All in hearing laughed heartily, but I could, 


not discover the wit of the joke. : 
If you have any friend who visits sailors for religious | 


purposes, you may show him these letters, for he may 


return will endeavour to give some more agreeable ob- 
servations. ‘Truly as ever, a 
Pe Siwrie. 
P. S. The musquitoes of Siam are regular Jack 
Cades—they oppose all literary pursuits, whether read 
ing or writing. They sing loud and bite deep. I’won- 
der they did'nt bite the Siamese Twins apart before they 
left this country. IT understand that those “ rioble bro 
thers” have got a bad reputation here. The captain of 
the port says their “ good old mother cries plenty about 
them,” and fears that they have grown vicious and fond 
of bad company in consequence of mingling in so much 
society of all kinds in the United States. She thinks 
they might have sent her a little money. 


= 


Nature is the true guide in our application of orna: 
ment. She delights in it, but ever in subserviency to 
use. Men generally pursue an opposite course, and 
adorn only to encumber. With the refined few, sim- 
plicity is the feature of greatest merit in ornament. The 
trifling, the vulgar-minded, and the ignorant, prize only 
what is striking and costly—something showy in con- 
trast, and difficult to be obtained. Nothing can more 
truly satirise this taste, than the fancy of the négro chief 
in the interior of Africa, who received an Englishman’s 
visit of ceremony in a drummer's jacket and a judge's 
wig. I always think of this personage; when I see 





——_ i 
ne of your bible ideas—not straight and not proved, | their errors, but I fear with little success. ‘They often THE ORIGINAL, 
“nohew. Do you think moonshine is going to make me |laugh at chaplains; and I am sure.they often pretend No. XVI. a 
‘change colour like a dying dolphin ?” to piety, merely to show their dexterity in deceiving. . EN 
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/into port, and you steers it and no grumbling.” 
~ “That’s clear enough, Tom; but you see this differ- 
nee; the captain pays me my wages, allows me my 


gather from them, that sailors are often very strong | ady —_ po? set = pe war Rye wus she 
: . , 2 ihad such encumbrances, from the anxiety of w 
minded, but the difficulty is they well never express| iw no other chanes of het being relieved; should 


their opinions to persons they look on as superiors—and, | heartily rejoicé in one of those mysterious disa ¥ 


~~ 










/ gtog, tobacco, and now and then a ‘blow’ ashore; 
your preacher stops all except the wages, and axes me 
to subscribe to bible societics and build churches, and 
: they begs you like a woman. I gave one fellow a dollar 
once just to get rid of him, and I have damned his 
- whole tribe ever since. What has a sailor got to live 
for, after you take away rum and tobacco? Then 
14 there’s another difference—The captain always does 
_ carry you into port-—but you only find out the preacher 
~ when-may be its too late to do any good. No, no, I’ Il 
a! * be a jolly jack-tar all my life, and take my turn at 
n° psalming it in the cold clouds, with nothing to eat and 
ho grog, in the next world.” 
Sg os “Well, I'll try and believe any how. You talk as if 
kK you don’t believe in a future world.” 
‘s x “Well, the fact is, I dou’t much; for I don’t somehow 











oft, p. Se@any use in it, specially when you've got to be psalm. | thought a ship was a state prison enlivened by the pros-| think, because they can see abuses, that they can with 
m a singing, or crying all the while, and that for ever. I tell| pect of being drowned, and after becoming acquainted | equal facility al the ie veunumses bet Sher mcr | 
bi > youit is mighty hurd to believe such things. Why, I}with the morals and habits of its indwellers, the com- arb. “tiemiabbindoces aad See Ristousentery ain }} 
he } *tan't so much as believe about Adam and Eve. How | parison is the more striking. Houses. of refuge and perience, It is not often that I trouble myself about 


did she get black children I'd like to know! I guess 
they were both niggers, for I’ve seed more coloured folks 
in the Indies and Africa than I ever saw white folks 
_ altogether. Now, if you will prove, pint blank, that 
we've got to go to another world in the first place, and 
that Adam and Eve, being white folks like you and me, 
got black children, you ’ve got to prove, in the second 
> Place, that they were white or black, and that Jesus 








therefore, they are with more difficulty instructed. The | 


missionary or divine who would benefit seamen, shuuld! 


be “as wise as serpents and harmless as doves,” and| 
not visit Jack with the avowed purpose of his conversion, | 
but as Hamlet says, “use all gently,” for “ We can’t 
be by compulsion blest.” ' 

The fact is, that sailors form a class of beings sui 
generis, and do not belong to what is commonly termed 
society, though society might be badly off without them. 
They ure above public opinion, and if they have the 
pride of reputation, it is of a false kind. The applause 
of their shipmates is more valuable than that of all the 
world besides; lying and pilfering are common, but 
amongst seamen these are not crimes, but practical 
jokes. They seldom fear any thing in this world, nor 
jn that which is to come. It is no wonder that Johnson 


jails, furnish a goodly quota ef sailors; while the ma- 
rine corps is made up of the degraded scapegraces of 
good families, who endeavour to hide their own shame 
and that of their parents by sinking into the files of ma- 
rines. Though generosity is unknown amongst seamen, 
prodigality on shore is almost universal. Sailors usually 
spend, ina few duys, all they accumulate in a cruise of 
two or three years. 
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- Christ was the same colour; then if you ‘il_prove that 


ances, which have been so frequent of late, and which, | ~ 


it may be, have sometimes originated in a féeling on the ~ 
part of husbands, similar to mine. 


GIVING SECURITY. ? 


Society is governed much more by false than by true® 
principles ; by expedients and substitutes, rather than” 
by sound rules. When abuse has arisen from the ne. 
glect of a principle, it isa very common error to aban=_ 
don the principle, and adopt some expedient with refer. 


endless botchery. 


lation. A true principle, if adhered to, has a self-adjust- 
ing power; a false one requires constant bolstering, and 
every quack has his nostrum. There never was a pe- 
riod, probably, in the history of this country, when there 
was a greater tendency to wander from sound princi. 
ples, than at the present. The undoubted necessity for 
great changes hus raised up a host of reformers, who 


the lengthy debates in the two: houses of parliament; 
but on two or three questions, which have been the ob- 
jects of my particular attention, I have read every thing 
that has been said on both sides, and I can say, without 
exaggeration, that I have been perfectly astonished at 
the general absence of accurate information and clear 


those who took my side of the question, or those who 
took the opposite, were the most deficient. The reason 
of this I believe to be twofold ; first, the want of school- 





I hope to get up to townin a few days, and on my 


ing in the art and practice of government, which orn 


od 


ence to the particular abus®, which is the beginning of ; 
There are very numerous instantes: ~ 
of this both iu the practice of government and in legis. . 


views, and I have often had occasion to doubt, whother . © 
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never be supplied by information at second hand; and, 
secondly, ause, even with the purest and highest 
minded, uccording to the present standard, [| fear zeal 
for some party end constantly predominates over that 
for the establishment of truth. Nothing but the or- 
ganisation of local governments upon such principles as 
will induce the best qualified there to begin their train. 
ing, will ever produce a race of sound legislators and 
practical statesmen. It is not in the nature of things 
that either minister or legislator should learn their 
business in office or in parliament; they are beginning 
where they ought to end: They should enter upon their 
career in a smaller field, and in closer contact with 
mankind. The minister should know from his own 
gradual experience, or he will ever be vague in his 
views, as well as in trammels to interested and narrow- 
mined underlings ; and the legislator should draw from 
nearer sources than the biassed and imperfect informa. 
tion to be obtained through committees and commissions, 
in which information, as far as I have seen, there is 
at least as much of falsehood as of truth. Our leading 
men are formed very much upon the plan of making a 

eneral, by giving at once the command of an army. 
Fo say that any man has great official or parliamentary 
experience, is ordinarily to say little more than that he 
is a tactician in trick and intrigue, and, in proportion, 
removed from the straightforward path of patriotism. 
However, the fault lies principally in the want of oppor- 
tunity for preparation, owing to a system of overgrown 
government-in-chief, instead of a duly organised ascend. 
ing scale. 

Having wandered into these remarks, I will bring 
myself back to my subject proposed, by repeating my 
first sentences. Society is governed much more by false 
than by true principles; by expedicnts and substitutes 
rather than by sound rules. When abuse has arisen 
froin the neglect of a principle, it is a very common 
error to abandon the principle, and udort some expe- 
dient with reference to the particular abuse. <A strong 
illustration of this seems to me to be found in the prac- 
tice of taking security from persous in public trusts of a 
pecuniary character—a practice, the reasonableness of 
which I have never heard even doubted; but let us see 
how it is likely that it operates. in my article on Pre- 
ferment to Place, in my thirteenth: number, [ have ob. 


they have been recurred to, have often proved unavail- 
ing, or, on the other hand, have caused the ruin of inno- 
cent persons, after a world of previous anxiety. There 
is also this evil in the system, that it frequently induces 
neglect in thuse, whose place it is to see to the punctual 
discharge of official duties ; and their reliance upon 
the security produces the very inconvenience meant to 
be guarded against. Though the practice of requiring 
security is undoubtedly not uniform in its evil operation, 
I believe its general tendencies to be—to encourage the 
improvident and mismanaging, by opening to them situ- 
ations, of which otherwise they would have no chance— 
to promote jobbing amongst the eonnections ‘of such—to 
discourage merit, and to lower the value of character— 
to increase carelessness and corruption in the dispensa- 
tion of patronage, and to defeat its own particular end 
by injuring the public service, instead of promoting it. 
‘The true principle is, to make character the only secu- 
rity, and a few departures in practice would only work 
their own cure; but a departure from the principle pro- 
duces a permanent deterioration. 


ART OF DINING. 


I shall begin this article with stating, that the dinner 
at Blackwall, mentioned in ry last number, was served 
according to my directions, both as to the principal 
dishes and the adjuncts, with perfect exactness, and 
went off with corresponding success. The turtle and 
white-bait were excellent ; the grouse not quite of equal 
merit ; and the apple fritters so much relished, that they 
were entirely cleared, and the jelly left untouched. The 
only wines were champagne and claret, ana they both 
gave great satisfaction. 
handed round once, F ordered them out of the room; and 
the only heresy committed was by one of the guests ask- 
ing for a glass of bottled porter, whick I had not the 
presence of mind instantly to forbid. 
opinion broached that some flounders water-zoutched, 
Letween the turtle and white-bait, would have been au 





improvement—and perhaps they would. 


so that L hope the public will be a gainer. 





served, “It is not enough to pre'er those who are fit; 
the choice should fall upon those who are most fit. It is 


not enough to choose from those who-apply; the most! the greatest number. 


meritorious should be sough! out.” If this principle 
had been followed, the idea of requiring sccurity weuld 
never have occurred. It would have been unnecessary, 
and would have been a degradation. But neglect of the 
principle induced a frequent violation of trusts, and the 
most prominent feature being a deiulcation in accounts, 
the remedy applied had solely a reference to that, though 
it is not to be supposed that a public delaulter could 
originally have been very fit for his situation. ‘I'he real 
remedy lay in an enquiry on each defalcation into the 
mode of appointment, and a demand on the part of the 
public of the enforcement of the principle I have above 
laid down. The expedient of taking security has a tend- 
ency to lower still farther the standard of qualification, 
because, the principal abuse being professed to be guard- 
ed against, greater carelessness as to general fitness 
will be the consequence, and though the public may be 
saved from pecuniary loss in particular instances, the 
class of servants will be deteriorated. ‘They have other 
duties to perform beside receiving moncy ; but, provided 
they can get security considered sufficient, those other 
duties will be comparatively little thought of by those 
who have to appoint. They will easily justify to them- 
selves a bad appointment with a good security. But if 
character were the only security, it would be otherwise, 
and the public would have the chance of being well 
served in every particular. Suppose a situation vacant, 
where security is required. ‘The most likely person to 
obtain it, issome one with a large family, who by impro- 
vidence or mismanagement, has become an unceasing 
burden to his connections. They exert all their influ- 
ence, and most strenuously, to get rid of him, and arequite 
willing to run the risk of finding him security, in order 
to relieve themselves from the present pressure. What 
ehance has an independent man, who is a burden to 
nobody, with such a competitor? and what chance has 
the public of being considered? ‘The meritorious are 

eneralJy too backward in urging their claims, and it 
a not to be expected that their friends will be as zealous 
as the interested supporters of a hanger on. As I can 
conceive nothing much more irksome to a man of honest 
intentions and high feeling, than to have to ask his friends 
to become his sureties, I believe that very circumstance 
has often prevented the most fitting applications; and, 
after all, the securities taken for the undeserving, when 


} ‘ ocak J - 3 
| coutrived on the best possible plan fur eight persons, as 
! ~ 
| sirable than eight; but beyond eight, as far as my expe- 


yartial languor, or sort of paralysis cither ef the extemi- 
I ’ ) 


whole. 
be one; sympathising and drawing together, listening 
and talking in due proportions—no imonopolisi, nor any 
ciphers. With the best arrangements, much will de- 
pend upou the chief of the feast giving the tone, and 
keeping it up. Paulus Aimilius, who was the most suc- 
cessful general, and best entertainer of his time, seems 
to have understood this well; for he said it required the 
same sort of spirit to manage a banquet asa battle, with 
this difference, that the one should be made as pleasant 
to friends, and the other as formidable to enemics, as 
possible. I often think of this excellent saying at large 
dinner parties, where the master and mistress preside us 
if they were the humblest of the guests, or as if they were 
overwhelmed with anxiety respecting their cumbrous 
and pleasure-destroying arrangements. They appear 
not to have the most distant idea of the duties of com- 
manders, and instead of bringing their troops regularly 
into actiun, they leave the whole army in reserve. ‘They 
should at least now and then address each of their guests 
by name, and, if possible, say something by which it 
may be guessed who and what each person is. I have 
witnessed some ridiculous and almost incredible in- 
stances of these defects. I remember once ata large 
dinner-party at a great house, the lion of the day not 
being called out once, and going away withont the ma- 
jority of the company suspecting who he was. On a 
similar oceasion, as a very distinguished man left the 
drawing-room, a scarcely less distinguished lady en- 
quired who that gentlemon was, who hid been so long 
talking to her,—though she had sat opposite to him at 
dinner. It appears to me that nothing can be better 
contrived to defeat its legitimate end, than a large din- 
ner-party in the London season—sixteen, for instance. 
The names of the guests are generally so announced 
that it is difficult to hear them, and in the earlier part 
of the year, the assembling takes place in such obscu- 
rity, that it is impossible to see. Then there is often a 
tedious and stupifying interval of waiting, caused per. 
haps by some affected fashionable, some important, poli- 
tician, or some gorgeously -decked matron, or it may be, 





my theory as to adjuncts was carefully put in practice, | 


rience goes, there is always a division into parties, or a 















































by some culinary accident. At last comes the fear == 
business of descending into the dining-room, whos, * ter 
blaze of light produces by degrees sundry ree ba . Ger 
but many a slight acquaintance is prevented fre 1 being ladi 
renewed by the chilling mode of assembling. I and 
long tedious days, the light is more favourable butt of t 
waiting is generally more tedious, and half the ome see! 
are perhups leaving the park, when they ought ‘fq, the 
sitting down to dinner. At table, intercourse ee 
vented as much as possible by a huge centrepiaee hel 
plate and flowers, which cuts off about one alf \ of g 
company from the other, and some very awkward a wn 
takes have taken place in consequence, from guests hy ear’ 
ing made personal observations upon those w “ ciph 
actually opposite to them. It seems strange that ped » the 
should be invited, to be hidden from one ‘another he shel 
sides the centre-piece, there are usually massive by, rs. _ and 
to assist in interrupting communication; and pee Bat 
you are paced between two persons with whom yon 4 sauc 
not acquainted, and have no community of interest too 
induce you to become so, for in the present overgn boile 
state of socicty, a new acquaintance, except for gms yt 
particular reason, is an encumbrance to be ayoidel or tl 
When the company is arranged, then comes the pom” the 
tual motion of the attendants, the perpetual decfininsl | mea 
of what you do not want, and the perpetual wai i and 
what you do, or a silent resignation to your fate, % para 


desire a potato, and to see the dish handed to -your'ne 
neighbour, and taking its course in a direction 
you, round an immense table, with occasional te 
grade movements, and digressions, is one of the 
factory oceurrences which frequently take place 
perhaps the most distressing incident in a grand 4 








As soon as the liqueurs were /is, to be asked to take champagne, and, after much R 
lay, to see the butler extract the bottle froma q pres 
and hold it nearly parallel to the horizon, in order” Nev 
calculate how much he is to put into the first glagaig bl 

There was an|leeve any for the second. ‘To relicve him and yourgife! ab! 
from the chilling difficulty, the only alternative igh wee 
change your mind, and prefer sherry, which, uaderte othe 

I dined again | circumstances, has ratlicr an awkward effect, These con! 
yesterday at Blackwall as a guest, and I observed that} and an infinity of minor evils are constantly experientad: the 
amidst the greatest displays, and they have fiom@ 
}experience made me come to the conclusion, thataeg % tan; 
In order to bring the dinner system to perfection ac-{ bination of state and calculation is the horror of hore Gul 
cording to my idea, it would be neeessary to have a room| Some good bread and cheese, and a jug of ale, come | = Who 
ably set before me, and heartily given, are heaven a aN 
{ almost think six even more de-jearth in comparison. I must not omit to ment y 
amongst other obstacles to sociability, the p th ok 
ecssive breadth of fashionable tables, for the pUrpaae 
holding, first, the cumbrous ornaments and lights belt ser 
ties, or centre, which has more or less effect upon the | spoken of; secondly, in some cases, the dessert, at the and 
For complete enjoyment, a company ougiit to) same time with the side dishes; and lastly, each pe Ss 


son’s cover with its appurtenances ; so that to spa HM har 
‘ ‘ Ao Mm 
across the table, and through the intervening object | 


is so inconvenient, as to be nearly impracticable. - phic 
crown all, is the ignorance of what you have to eat, aid fron 
the impossibility of duly regulating your appetite. 1 loge 
be sure, in many particulars you may form a toleraby shat 
accurate guess, as that, at one season, there will be pay will 
tridges in the third course, and at another, pigeons, 

dull routine. No wonder that such a system produg mak 


many a dreary pause, in spite of every effort to theca V 
trary, and that one is obliged, in self-defence, to creat the 


bread, sip wine, look at the paintings, if there are > moi 
or if there are not, blazon the arms on the plateggt «Pp 
lastly, retreat into one’s self in despair, as I haveofe, ’ 
and often done. When dinner is over, there is no pea volu 
till each dish in the dessert has made its circuit, afl worl 
which the wire moves languidly round two or {ue @  inse 
times, and then settles for the rest of the evening, a of 
coffee and small talk finish the heartless affair. 1@ 8 


: 


not mean to say that such dinner parties as I havel 
describing have not frequently many redeeming crea 
stances. Good breeding, wit, talent, information, a) 
every species of agreeable quality, are to be metwe 
there; but I think these would appear to muth gf 


advantage, and much oftener, under a more simple) oun 
unrestrained system. After curiosity has been so ente 
fied, and experience ripened, I imagine most people em - T 
tire from the majority of furmal dinners rather as *W 
than repaid, and that a feeling of real enjoyment 30% Frid 
exception, and not the rule. In the long run, theme 4, 
no compensation for ease; and case is not to be 10m - 
in state and superabundance, but in having what of tl 
want, when you want it, and with no temptation oe Latr 
cess. The legitimate objects of dinner are, to re Vari 


the body, to please the palate, and to raise the #9 
humour to the highest point; but these objects, 99} 
from being studied, in general are not even thougiky Wi 


and display and an adherence to fashion are theits 
gre substitutes. Hence it is, that gentlemen 
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understand what pertains to dianer-giving so * 
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ter than ladies, and that bachelors’ feasts are so popular. 


Hemen keep more in view the real ends, whereas 
jadies think principally of display and ornament, of form 
and ceremony,—not all, for some have excellent notions 


of taste and comfort ; and the cultivation of them would 


m to be the peculiar province of the sex, as one of 


the chief features in household management. There is 
one female fuiling in respect to dinners, which I cannot 
help here noticing, and that is, a very inconvenient love 

54 of garnish, and flowers, cither natural, or cut in turnips 
thy ood carrots, and stuck on dishes, so as greatly to impede 
carving and helping. This is the true barbarian prin- 

© <giple of ornament, and is in no way distinguishable trom 
“untutored Indian’s” fondness for feathers and 

Is. In both cases the ornament is an encumbiance, 

and has no relation to the matter on which it is placed. 

” Bat there is a still worse practice, and that is, pouring 
sauce over certain dishes to prevent them from looking 
too plain, as parsley and butter, or white sauce over 
poiled chickens. I cannot distinguish this taste from 
that of the Hotteniot besmearing himself with grease, 
or the Indian with red paint, who, I suppose, nave both 
the same reason for their practice, To my mind, good 
meat, well cooked, the plainer it looks the better it looks, 
and it certainly is better with the accessories kept se. 
till used, unless they form a purt of the dish. In 

my next number I shall give my ideas of what dinners 


ought to be. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


—=<= > 


New York Book.—A superb volume from the 
press of Mr. George Dearborn, entitled “ The 
New York Book of Poetry,’ has reached our 
table during the scarcity of the last two or three 
weeks. It has an engraved title-page, and is 
otherwise produced in a high style of art. ‘The 
contents afford specimens of great variety from 
the pens of New Yorkers, alphabetically ar- 
ranged on the first page, from Francis Aiden to 
GulianC. Verplanck. We presume every body 
who once lived in Gotham and wrote poetry is 
a New Yorker in the opinion of the editor, as 
several non-residents are included, and a few 
unknown to fame, but nevertheless not unde- 
serving of it. ‘The volume is a handsome one, 
and well adapted to popular taste. 

Speeches.—A volume of speeches, by Wind- 
ham and Huskisson, with preliminary biogra- 
phichal sketches by R. Walsh, Esq., in octavo, 
from the press of KE. C. Biddle, closes our cata- 
logue for the present week. When the rivers 
shall bocome water instead of ice, the public 
will again benefit by the labours of the book- 
makers. 

Wrazall.—Next week we shall commence 
the publication of Wiaxall’s “ [istorical Me- 
moirs,” which precedes in point of time the 
“Posthumous Memoirs,” published in our last 
volume ; they are no Jess entertaining than the 
work we have already given. Previous to their 
insertion, we shall indulge in inserting a couple 
of gems from our late accession of British peri- 
odicals, viz: a humorous picce of satire from 
Blackwood, and a tale from the New Monthly 

ine. ; 

Original, of which but about twenty-six 
numbers were published, continues to be very 
entertaining. 

The Literary Omnibus.—Number three of 
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’ Friday, contains the whole of Kotzebue’s cele- 
tated account of an escape from the dungeons 
of the Inquisition, and the commencement of 
Latrobe's Rambler in Mexico, with the usual 
“Manety of intelligence. 


“~ 
— 


_ When the Rev. John Cotton, one of the early ministers 
of New England, died, in 1652, one of his friends, a Mr. 
, Woodbridge, wrote the following singular epitaph, which 


4 


is supposed to have given rise to the celebrated one writ- 
ten by Dr. Franklin, on himself :— 


“ A living, breathing bible ; tables where 
Both covenants at large engraven were ; 
Gospel and law in ’s heart had each its column, 
His hand an index to the sacred volume; 
His very rame a title-page; and next, 

~ His life a commentary on the text. 
O! what a monument of glorious worth, 
When in a new edition he comes forth! 
Without errata, we may think he ’Il be 
In leaves and covers of eternity.” 


Amongst the various instances of literary precocity, 
perhaps that of the learned Delrius is the most extraor. 
dinary. At the age of nineteen, he published a work 
illustrative of Seneca, quoting 100,000 different authors. 

Cervantes, whose romance, replete with character, 
incident, pleasantry, and humour, is held in admiration 
throughout the civilised world, starved in the midst of a 
high reputation, and died in penury. Philip III., seeing 
a student reading a book, and stamping with delight, re- 
marked, “ That youth is cither mad or he is reading Don 
Quixote.” This is worth a volume of panegyric. Ac- 
cording to Dennis, Butler, the author of Hudibras, died 
in a garret. Boyse who translated Chaucer’s Tales into 
modern English, with great spirit, at the rate.of three 
pence per line, wore a blanket, because he was destitute 
of breeches, and was, at last, found famished to death 
with a pen in his hand. : 

At the time a reward was offered for the best epitaph 
on Gencral Wolfe, two geytlemen submitted their at- 
tempts to Dr. Johnson for his opinion as to which was 
best. After reading them both, he gave his opinion to 
| this effect :—* The epitaphs are both extremely bad, and 
therefore I prefer the shorter of the two.” 

The following, from one of our last London papers, is 
the latest— 

Curious Discovery at Pompeii.—A letter from Naples 
of the 23d of October, published in the Paris National, 
says—" Professor Zahn has this moment returned to 
town with the intelligence of the most curious discovery 
that has just been made at Pompeii. A complete table 
service in silver has been found. It consists of forty-four 
plates, a large dish, three small vessels, two spoons, and 
four forks. The workmanship is admirable, and the 
articles are all in the highest state of preservation.” 

Rouelle, the celebrated French chemist, was remark- 
able for his extraordinary absence of mind. One day in 
the absence of his assistant, being left to perform his ex- 
periments before a large class, alone, he said, “ Gentle- 
men, you see this caldron upon this brazier. Well, if 
I were to cease stirring a single moment, an explosion 
would ensue, which would blow us all into the air.” 
This was no sooner said than he forgot to stir, and his 
prediction was accomplished; the explosion took place 
with a horrible crash, all the windows of the laboratory 
were smashed to pieces, and two hundred auditors 
whirled away into the garden; fortunately no serious 
injury was received, the greatest violence of the explo- 
sion being directed to the chimney. The forgetful stirrer 
himself escaped with the loss of his wig only. 

M. de Saint Ange having gone to pay his respects tu 
M. dc Voltaire, and being ambitious to conclude his visit 
by some striking remark, said, “I am only come to 
day, sir, to sce Homér, another day I shall come to. see 
Euripides and Sophocles, afterwards Tacitus, and then 
Lucian.” “Sir,” answered Homer, “I am very old, 
could you not make all the visits at once?” A naval 


.}officer talking very absurd nonsense respecting Shaks- 


peare and the drama, Garrick exclaimed, holding up his 
hands, “ From this time forward I promise never to talk 
of naval actions.” ‘The point of both these anecdotes is 





Four Polish noblemen, says Baron de Grimm, having 
desired to see the country seat of the Count d’Artois, were 
shown ‘about by one of the officers of the prince’s house- 
hold. He was exceedingly surprised at secing them stop 
on a sudden before one of the statues in the eating room, 
look at each other with great emotion, and then burst 
into tears. When somewhat recovered, they told their 
guide that they had been thus deeply affected on con- 
templating that beautiful statue, which was the perfect 
likeness of a relation of theirs recently dead. The count 
hearing this, immediately sent the statue as a present to 
them. They desired afterwards to see the gallery of pic- 
tures in the Palais Royal, and here they shed torrents of 
tears at some of the best pieces of Corregio and Titian. 
At the Luxembourg they were quite in agonies at be- 
holding some of the chefs-d’euvre of Rubens. But this 
excess of sensibility appearing at last likely to occasion 
them some embarrassment, they were obliged to give it 
up. The baron adds, “ It is said they purpose making 
the tour of Italy with equal enthusiasm, and it is sup- 
posed that they will at least swoon, if not expire with 
tenderness, before the lovely Venus de Medicis.” 

In this age we require nothing but what we call elo- 
quence, though the term is miserably abused; but such 
as it is, eloquence in the political world now-a-days is 
like charity in the Christian character; without it a 
man is accounted dead. 

There is often great point contained in a good epitaph, 
though we doubt whether there be two good things 
more difficult to construct pleasingly than a handsome 
monument,* and a gvod inscription. The epitaph on 
Epictetus, the Stoic philosopher, is a gem :—* Epictetus, 
who lies here, was a stave and a cripple; poor as the 
beggar in the proverb, and the favourite of heaven.” Of 
all places a pun is most to be shunned in epitaphs. Over 
the grave of Dr, Fuller was inscribed—* Here lies Fulg 
ler’s earth,” and over Hobbes, the philosopher—* This 
is the Philosopher’s Stone.” 

Tarring and feathering is a custom as old as the Cru- 
sades, as we learn by Keightley’s history ; probably den- 
tists and artificial teeth are as old as King Pyrrhus; 
Plutarch says of him, “ Pyrrhus had in his countenance 
an air of majesty more terrible than Augustus. The 
teeth in his upper jaw were not separate or distinct : 
it was all one continued bone, divided with small lines, 
resembling spaces of a row of teeth.” This is a good 
description of many modern “ upper jaws!” Silver 
cheek stretchers are an old invention. 

The * holy war” lasted one hundred and ninety years, 
and was the most costly on record, both for time, blood, 
and money. No conflict, says an elegant writer, is so 
fierce aud cruel as when religion animates the war, and 
makes it picty to be irreconcileable. 

The learned Agrippa tells us, that all the inconven. 
iences of married life happen, not so much through the 
fault of the women, as the negligence uf the men, for it 
scldom happens that the women are bad unless their 
husbands are worse. 

Fox’s remark, “ Did you ever hear of a savage that 
did not buy amirror in preference to a telescope ?” cuts 
deeper than he intended. Would it not apply to most 
modern mansions, where thé luxury of mirrors is car- 
ried toa “savage” extent ? 


* Philadelphia boasts a cenotaph over the remains ef 
a citizen whose heirs have inserted on the apex an em- 
blem of his trade, no less than a sculptured marble um- 
brella, handle and all ! 


—<>— 

Retort.—A nobleman who had the character of not 
possessing much courage, one day asked a miser what 
pleasure he experienced in hoarding up so many guineas, 
and not making use of them? «I find as many charms 





not the lesa striking for laying a little under the surface. 


ia them,” replied he, “as you do in carrying a sword” 
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ANTICIPATIONS FOR 1936. 


Thero is capital pleasantry in the anticipations below. 
They must have derived additional zest to English read- 
ers, from the fact of their being published in London at 
the moment when the British Assuciation was holding 
its annual meeting in Bristol. 


From the Morning Chronicle. 


Anticipated Meeting of the British Association in the 
Year 1936. 


After some observations from Dr. M‘Grig, 

On that fossil reliquium, called Petrified Wig, 

Or Perruquolithus—a specimen rare 

Of those wigs made for antediluvian wear, 

Which, it seenis, stood the flood without turning a hair,— 
Mr. T ompkind rose up, and requested attention 

To facts no less wondrous which Ae had to mention. 
Some large fossil creatures had lately been found, 

Of a species no longer now seen above ground, 

But the same (as to Tompkins most clearly appeats) 
With those animals lost now for hundreds of years, 
Which our ancestors used to call “ Bishops” and “ Peere,” 
Bat which Tompkins more erudite names has bestowed 


on, 

Having called the peer fossil th’ Aristocratodon,* 

And finding much food under other one’s thorax, 

Has cliristened that creature the’ Episcopus Vorax. 

Lest the savars and dandies should think this all fable, 

Mr. Tompkins most kindly produced on the table 

A sample of each of these species of creatures, 

Both tolerably human in structure and features, 

Except that th’ Episcopus seems, Lord deliver us ! 

To ’ve been carnivoruus as well as graniverous ; 

And Tompkins, on searching its stomach, found there 

Large lumps, such as no modern stomach could bear, 

Of a substance called ‘Tithe, upon which, as ’tis said, 

The whole Genus Clericum formerly fed ; 

And which having lately, himself, dee ompounded, 

Just to see what ‘twas made of, he actually found it 

Composed of all possible cookable things 

That e’er tripp’d upon trotters or soar’d upon wings,— 

All products of earth, both gramincous, herbaceous, 

Hordeaceous, fabaceuus, and eke farinaceous, 

All clubbing their quotas, to glut the esophagus 

Of this ever-greedy and grasping Tithophagust 

* Admire,” exclaim’d Tompkins, “ the kind dispensation 

* By Providence shed on this much favour’d nation, 

“Tn sweeping so ravenous a race froin the earth, 

“ That might else have occasion’d a general dearth,— 

“ And thus burying ’em deep as ev’n Joe Hume would 
sink ’em 

“ With the Ichthyosaurus and Palaorynchum, 

“ And other queer ci-devant things, under ground,— 

“Net forgetting that fossillised youth,} so renown’d, 

“ Who lived just to witness the Deluge,—was gratified 

“ Much by the sight,and has since been found s(ratified!” 


This picturesque touch,—quite in Tompkins’s way, 

Call’d forth from the savans a general hurra ; 

While enquiries, among them, went ragidly round, 

As to where this young stratified man could be found. 

The “learn’d ‘Theban’s” discourse next as lively flowed 

on, 

To sketch t’other wonder, the Aristocratodon,-— 

An animal differing from most huinan creatures, 

Not so much in its speech, inward structure, or features, 

As having a certain excrescence, T’. said, 

Which, in form of a coronet, grew froin its head, 

And devolv'd to its heirs when the creature was dead; 

Nor mutter’d it, while their heir-loom wus transmitted, 

How uniit were the Aeads, so the coronet fitted. 

He then mentioned a strange zoologicel fact, 

Whose announcement appeared much applause to attract. 

In France, said the learned professor, this race 

Had so noxious become in some centuries space, 

From their numbers and strength, that the land was o’er- 
run with *em, 

And every one’s question, “ what’s to be done with em ?” 

When, lo! certain knowing ones,—savans, mayhap, 

Who, like Buckiand’s deep ) fullow ers, understood trap§ 

Slyly hinted that nought upon earth was so good 

For Aristocratodons, when rampant and rude, 

As to stop or curtail their allowance of food. 

This expedient was tried, and a proof it affords 





* A term formed on the model of Mastadun, &c. 

t The zoological term for a tithe eater. 

t ‘The man tound by Scheuchzer, and supposed by him 
to have witnessed the deluge (“ homo diluvio testis,”) but 
who turned wut, I am sorry to say, to be merely a great 
lizard. 

§ Particularly the formation called Transition Trap. 


Of th’ effect that short commons will have upon lords. 
For this whole race of bipeds, one fine summer’s morn, 
Shed-tiibi 
And the moment these gewgaws fell off, they became, 
Quite a new sort of creature—so harmless and tame, 
That zoologists might, for the first time, maintain ’em 
To be near akin to the genus humanum, 
And the experiment tried so successfully then, 
Should be kept in remembrance when wanted again. 

* * * * * 


r coronets, just as the deer sheds his horn, 
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x» Editors with whom we exchange, will 
now please send their papers regularly directed 
to “ Waldie’s Literary Omnibus.” 
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—— 
COMPLETE SETS OF WALDIE’S 

FOLIO. 

Complete sets of Waldie’s Port Folio for 

two years past, may also be procured at this 
office for $5.00, handsomely bound in two vo- 
lumes, Morocco backs. 
—>— 
COMPLETE SETS OF WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 
The proprietor, by purchase and exchange, 
has completed ten sets of the Library, form- 
ing eight handsome quarto volumes, which may 
be procured at the publication office, at the 
original subscription price of $20.00, in sheets, 
or for $28.00, neatly bound, with Morocco 
backs, and the name of the purchaser inserted 
if required. 


PORT 


_— 

THE OCTAVO LIBRARY. 
The Octavo Library for 1836, forming two 
thick volumes of 624 pages each, are also for 
sale for $5.00 in boards, handsomely labeled, 
with the contents on the back. 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 
i> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 


Jan. 4,—Jon. Edgecomb, Edgecomb’s Corner, N. Y. 
Dec. 24,—E. B. Webb, Vandalia, Ill. 

Jan. 9,—James Bates, Norridgewock, Me. 
12,—Henry Conley, Howard, Penn. 

—— 3,—Patrick Keegan, Thomaston, Me. 

—— 3,—Edward Robinson, do. 

—— 2,—James M*Arthur, Lymington, Me. 

— 8—G. B. Rodgers, Russell, Ohio. 

— 15,—John Geddes, New Orleans, La. 

—— 10,—S. L. Morris, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

—— 12,—Lucius W. Leffingwell, Kllsworth, O. 

—— 13,—R. W. Rutherford, “ Chenango Forks,” N. ¥. 
—— 9,—Jno. Hamilton, Frankfort, Ky. 
— 16,—J. W. P. Abbott, Westford, Mass. 
—— 16,—E. W. White, Morristown, R72. 
— 16,—W. H. Wilson, Clermont, N. Y. 
10, .—Gcorge Weaver, Portsmouth, Va. 
Dec. 7 — Thos. Houghan, Springfield, Ill. 
Jan. 8,—E. A. Turpin, Beach Park, Ky. 
Dec. 06 .—Guy H. Bell, Opelousas, La. 

Jan. 18,—Daniel Small, P. M., York, Pa. 
18, '—George Wood, Washington, D.C. 
—_ 9,—Joseph W. Robinson, P. M., Washington, Ga. 
— 11,—W. ©. Jackson, Wilmington, N. C. 











Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
by letting us know the individual subscribers 
who should be credited. For want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those who 
have paid. ¢ 

We must insist on subscribers, sending for 
missing Nos. ta do so free of expense tous. A 
single postage of a letter is trifling, but the 
imonnt we have to pay is really onerous. Very 
rarely, indeed, does the mistake occur in our 


MAINE.—Bancor, Duren & Thatcher. be : 
VERMONT.—Montretisr, George P. Walton, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 44 


CONNECTICUT. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


OHIO.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M. Das 


MARYLAND. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 








Agents for this Tork, - 





Boston, W. H.S. Jordan. 
Worcester, Clarendon Harrie. 
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New Haven, Herrick & Noyes. 
HartrorD, Roderick White. 


Pawtucket, J. M‘Intyre & Co. 
Provipence, A. S. Beckwith. 


New York, Peter Hill, 11, Old Slip. 
Wesr Point, J. H. Holt. 

Evnpson, P. Dean Carrique. 
Aurany, W. C. Little. 

Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 

Utica, Wm. Williams. 

Burrato, A. Wilgus. 

Scuenectapy, Samuel Andrews. 


‘Trenten, D. Fenton & B. Davenport, 
Sacem, J. M. Hannah. 

Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 

Newark, J. M'‘Intyre. 


Maucn Crunk, William H. Sayre. 
Lancaster, James F. Flood. 
Easton, A. H. Reeder. 

Porrsvitte, B. Bannan. 

Montrosr, W. L. Post, P. M. 
York, D. Small, P. M. 

Pirrssurcn, Johnston & Stockton. 
CuamberssureG, Matthew Smith. 
Wixxesparre, &. W. Sturdevant. 
Car.is.e, George M. Phillips & Co. 


Alexander Flash. 
Co.umeus, J. N. Whiting. 
Maumner, John E. Hunt, P. M. 
Srevusenviiur, J. & B. Turnbull. x 
ZaNeEsvVILLE, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. | 
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Battimore, N. Wickman. 
Awnnapo.tis, J. Greene, P. M. 
Camsriper, C. Lecompte, P. M. 
Darnestown, I.. W. Candler. 
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Wasuincton City, Frank Taylor. 
Asexanpria, W. Morrison. a 
VIRGINIA.—Ricnmonp, R. D. Sanxay. “s 
Norroik, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Pore & Oy 
Prrensaunce, A. N. Bourdon. 
Lyncneura, A. R. North. 7 
PortsMourH, U. H. Forbes & Co. . 
Frepericxsnure, John Coakley; EB. M:Dovell, 
University or Virainia, C. P. M‘Kennie, as 
KENTUCKY. ae 
Louisvittr, John M. Campbell. oud 
TENNESSEE. P: 
Nasuvitie, White & Norvell, W. A. Eiehh 
Lexincton, John W. Trumbull. 
NORTH C: AROLINA. 
Raveicn, ‘Turner & Hughes. 
Faverrevit ie, J. M. Stedman. 2a 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 8 
Cnaxteston, John P. Beile. Be 
Campen, A. Young. ae gr 
Cotumaia, B. D. Plant. w ' f 
Sumrervitte, H. Haynesworth. lm pit 
GEORGIA.—Aveusra, T. H. Plant. ee 
Savannan, W. T. Williams. oe! 
MISSISSIPPI. ¥ 
Natcuez, F. Benumont. ted 
Granpv GeLr, Williava M. Smyth. 
ALABAMA.—Monstx, J. 8. Kellogg & Co. 
LOUISIANA.—New Orteans, C. H. Baneroft. “9 
Fravxeisvitce, J. M. Bell, P. M. . 
MISSOURL—Srt. Louts, Meech & Dinnies, 
MICH!GAN.—Derroit, George S. Meredith: «~ 
CANADA. il 
Cornwatt, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. 
Monrreat, Armour & Ramsey. 
Toronto, J. Ballard. 
Brockvitte, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamitron, James Ruthven & Co. : 
Suersrooxe, Wm. Henry, Peter MNie. » i 
NEW BRUNSWICK.—Frepericeton, Rebe 
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Sr. Jouns, Alexander Robertson. 





